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DEAR  FRIEND 


This  is,  indeed,  but  a  slight  answer  to  your  words, 
and  y^et,  although  these  pages  are  so  few,  I  trust  that 
they  will  in  some  degree,  be  acceptable  and  prove  to 
your  liking.  They  are,  of  course,  the  result  of^our 
suggestion,  ^he  amplification  of  those  certain  para- 
graphs contained  in  **A  Play -House*'  and  made  into 
sketch  II,  Was  a  most  pleasant  task,  and  I  trust  you 
will  like  them  as  a  part  in  romance.  Sketch  III  will 
gtpe^ou  a  glimpse  of  the  writer's  life  upon  the  Scene- 
Painter's  Gallery, 


I. 

ANNA'S  WEDDING. 


ANNA'S  WEDDING 


ANNA  was  the  waiting-maid,  the  traveling 
companion,  and  the  younger  sister  of  an 
opera  singer,  and  the  girl  could  not  speak  one 
word  of  English.  Anna's  hair  was  of  the  purest 
gold — "yellow,"  some  one  said,  "as  the  twilight 
in  an  autumn  sky."  What  milk-white  skin,  what 
teeth  of  pearls,  and  in  her  eyes  what  depths  of 
cloudless  azure!  Anna's  northern  beauty  was 
such  as  that  of  which  Tegner  raves.  Yes,  she 
might  have  stepped  out  of  Siegfried's  Saga. 
When  she  smiled  in  helpless  despair,  and  gesticu- 
lated with  her  pretty  hands,  trying  to  express  in 
pantomime  some  thought  or  desire  which  she 
could  not  express  in  words,  she  was  indeed  a 
charming  sight.  But  soon  she  could  not  smile, 
and  could  only  wring  her  hands  in  grief,  for  her 
sister,  the  opera  singer,  had  died.    And  now 
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Anna  was  alone;  she  must  live  at  the  kindness 
of  friends. 

This  was  in  the  years  ago  and  in  a  western 
town.  The  company  in  which  the  singer  was  one 
had,  of  necessity,  passed  on,  and  after  the  weeks 
of  the  singer's  illness,  and  there  had  come  the 
shock  of  her  death  to  Anna,  the  poor  girl  found 
herself  without  a  sister  and  without  money,  and 
her  plight  was  a  sad  one  indeed.  What  should 
the  stranger  do  ?  She  must  live  on  charity  or  she 
must  earn  her  daily  bread,  until  such  time  when 
she  found  money  to  take  her  away.  Poor  Anna, 
so  young  and  so  helpless!  And  so  the  manager 
of  the  theater  had  come  to  her  rescue.  She  was 
given  a  place  in  his  household,  and  for  the  time 
being  was  under  his  care.  Then,  as  the  days 
passed  on,  she  learned  to  dry  her  tears. 

That  is,  at  times  she  dried  them.  One  must 
have  been  hard-hearted  indeed,  not  to  have  S5mi- 
pathized  with  the  girl.  Sympathy  leads  to  love — 
and  such  beauty  in  distress !  Around  the  theater 
Anna  was  adored,  and  she  had  breathed  the  lyric 
atmosphere  since  she  was  little  more  than  a  child. 
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But  there  came  a  time.  Would  the  girl  remain 
where  was  now  her  sister's  grave,  or  would  she 
return  to  her  native  land.  She  must  make  a 
choice. 

And  make  a  choice  she  did.  It  was  decided  by 
that  cause  which  so  often  changes  a  woman's  life. 
One  violent  emotion  is  quite  often  followed  by 
another  of  a  different  nature.  One  young  man,  a 
banker's  son,  had  taken  especial  interest  in  this 
plight  of  Anna;  he  had  even  assisted  in  teaching 
her  the  few  broken  words  of  English  which  she 
now  spoke.  Anna  fell  in  love,  and  as  deeply,  too, 
as  had  been  her  grief. 

And  so  Anna  was  married,  and,  of  course,  to 
the  bcinker's  son.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
in  the  theater  Green  Room.  To  the  newly  married 
pair  all  things  appeared  to  point  to  a  happy  life. 
The  wedding  took  place  on  Christmas  eve.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  just  before  the  curtain 
was  lifted,  and  while  the  orchestra  was  perform- 
ing the  opening  overture  the  wedded  pair  were 
receiving  congratulations  as  man  and  wife. 

But  who  can  look  into  the  unknown  future. 
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"The  Hard  Winter,"  "The  Merry  Winter,"  by 
both  names  that  winter  was  called.  Such  was 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  pioneers.  The  sur- 
rounding gloom  was  conquered  by  the  inward 
cheerfulness.  That  memorable  season  began 
with  a  storm,  with  snow  which  crushed  to  the 
ground  the  autumn  foliage  before  bush  or  tree 
had  shed  their  gorgeous  leaves  and  it  was  car- 
ried far  into  the  months  of  spring.  The  first 
storm  was  quickly  followed  by  others,  the  leaves 
of  red  and  gold  were  frozen  upon  the  boughs. 
The  road  of  the  stage-coach  was  blocked,  or 
when  perchance  a  stage  came  through,  the 
toughened  horses  which  drew  it  were  white  with 
frost  and  icicles  hung  from  their  nostrils  and  the 
Jehu  himself  was  muffled  beyond  recognition, 
and  he  told  of  a  broken  record  of  difficulties  on 
the  road.  The  canyons  were  half  filled  with 
snow,  and  deeper  and  deeper  grew  the  drifts 
along  the  mountain  walls.  Yes,  it  was  "The 
Hard  Winter,"  "The  Merry  Winter,"  for,  in  spite 
of  the  furious  storms,  the  mountain  people  had 
found  a  way  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  time. 
In  the  theater,  a  series  of  balls  were  given,  the 
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parquette  of  the  auditorium  was  covered  and 
this,  with  the  stage,  made  a  spendid  floor,  the 
circles  were  reserved  for  spectators,  and  the 
Scene-Painter's  Gallery  was  converted  into  a  ban- 
quet room.  Yes,  that  winter  in  which  Anna  was 
married  was  long  remembered  in  the  theater  and 
among  the  pioneers.  "The  Merry  Winter,"  but 
before  there  came  another  winter  Anna  was 
dead! 

For  Anna  was  a  mother,  but  not  a  living 
mother.  Her  child  had  cost  her  life.  How  ter- 
rible the  sudden  calamity!  The  young  husband 
could  hardly  look  upon  the  newly-born  child, 
which  had  deprived  him  of  his  beautiful  wife. 
And  the  babe  was  a  girl,  and  she  was  as  blue- 
eyed  as  had  been  her  mother. 

Rather  too  sad  a  reminiscence  of  the  dear  old 
Play-House,  but  its  sadness  is  tempered  with  an- 
other and  a  later  thought. 

When  in  a  certain  retrospective  mood  to 
which  the  writer  is  sometimes  a  prey,  he  is  almost 
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compelled,  it  appears,  to  look  again  upon  the 
stage.  It  is  a  conviction  of  his  that  those  who 
never  dwell  in  the  past,  but  poorly  live  in  the 
present  and  cannot  truly  anticipate  or  compre- 
hend the  possibilities  of  the  future.  Therefore 
when  alone  in  the  old  Play-House,  and  the  pres- 
ent is  shut  out  and  he  is  again  in  the  past,  it  is 
not  because  he  does  not  appreciate  the  now  ex- 
istent beautiful  or  dream  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
Future  and  past  make  complete  the  trinity  of  life 
and  one  focussed  to  the  moment  that  is.  The 
living  beautiful  are  no  more  beautiful,  than  the 
beautiful  dead,  the  dead  are  as  real  as  the  living. 
In  spite  of  all  the  futurists  of  the  world,  he  will 
think  of  "The  days  that  are  no  more,  and  of  the 
dust  on  forgotten  tombs."  And  yet  he  thinks  no 
less  of  the  beauty  of  the  now  nor  ceases  to  won- 
der at  that  which  is  to  be. 

Wildly  blew  the  wind;  wildly  it  caught  the 
snows  and  sent  them  whirling  around  the  theater 
corner.  It  was  certainly  a  blusterous  Christmas 
eve.  Coldly  shone  the  electric  lights  through  the 
freezing  air,  the  globe  above  the  theater  side- 
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door  sent  a  shaft  of  brightness  across  the  falling 
snows.  The  writer  would  go  in  at  that  door  and 
look  for  a  few  moments  upon  some  familiar 
scenes.  Great  heavens!  Did  he  face  a  ghost? 
That  young  woman  coming  through  the  Green 
Room  door  was  Anna.  Yes,  that  was  her  golden 
hair,  those  were  her  eyes  of  blue.  And  that  man 
at  her  side  was  her  husband,  he  who  had  stood 
there  with  her  in  the  Green  Room  and  was  mar- 
ried in  the  years  ago.  But  his  hair  was  gray.  No, 
not  her  husband,  but  her  father.  Yes,  it  was 
Anna,  not  the  lovely  wife,  but  the  lovely  daugh- 
ter. Yes,  O  yes!  We  understand.  How  many 
years  ago — well,  what  are  the  years?  Again  the 
Christmas  eve,  the  anniversary  of  the  wedding 
night !   Anna  was  dead  and  yet  Anna  lived. 
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BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST. 


BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST 


HE  little  soubrette  paused  a  moment  before 


JL  she  entered  at  the  theater  side  door.  She 
watched  the  swallows  as  they  clung  to  the  Play- 
House  cornice  or  darted  and  wheeled  and  dipped 
in  the  vernal  air.  The  return  of  the  swallows — 
the  "Season''  was  ended!  Bright,  golden  but- 
terfly, foolish  little  girl!  How  she  could  laugh, 
how  she  could  dance,  and  how  she  could  sing! 
The  thick,  high  wall  of  the  theater  reflected  a 
brilliant  sunlight;  under  the  locust  trees  were 
cooling  waters,  for  these  ran  through  the  streets 
of  that  city,  where  the  Play-House  stood  and  far 
away  were  beautiful  snow-crowned  mountains 
from  whence  the  waters  came.  But  not  once 
looked  the  girl  on  these.  How  she  could  laugh ! 
How  she  could  dance,  and  how  she  could  sing! 
But  the  little  soubrette  thought  now  of  her  Sea- 
son's "conquests."  She  smiled  at  the  swallows 
and  with  her  finely-booted  foot  beat  lightly  upon 
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the  stone  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  Play- 
House  side  door. 

Sham !  sham !  sham !  The  theater  is  the  home 
of  the  make  believe.  Wander  through  the  Play- 
House  by  day  and  you  shall  see  that  everything  is 
sham.  There  on  the  stage  are  the  sham,  painted 
scenes.  There  in  the  Property-Room  are  the  sham 
belongings,  the  sham  thrones,  the  crowns,  the 
scepters,  the  shams  of  sham  kings  and  queens. 
There  are  piled  the  sham  treasures  of  Louis  XI 
and  of  Monte  Cristo;  there  is  the  great  wooden 
sword  for  sham  Richelieu;  there  is  the  sham 
crest  of  the  Borgias;  there  is  the  phial  with  the 
sham  sleeping  potion  for  sham  Juliet,  the  sham 
flowers  and  coffin  for  poor  sham  Ophelia.  There 
is  the  sham  skull  of  Yorick,  the  king's  jester.  All 
sham !  sham !  sham !  And  at  night  ?  Each  actor 
and  actress  is  sham !  Trying  to  make  live  again 
the  dead  lives  of  others — a  shadow  of  shadows. 
By  day  and  by  night,  all  sham !  sham !  sham ! 

Only  in  the  midst  of  the  sham  is  found  the 
Human  Comedy.  There  are  Thalia,  Clio  and 
Melpomene.    There  is  life  amid  the  dead,  dead 
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sham.  And  Beauty  was  a  daughter  of  the  Play- 
House,  with  a  heart — if  true  or  false. 

And  the  Beast?  Ah !  the  Beast  was  ugly.  He 
was  slightly  hump-backed,  he  was  fragile;  his 
face  v/as  pale,  it  was  sad.  He  looked  downward 
as  he  walked;  he  limped,  for  with  his  other  de- 
fects, the  Beast  was  slightly  lame.  He  was  in- 
deed the  antipodean  of  the  merry  soubrette.  Un- 
der the  auditorium,  as  a  dependent,  a  menial  of 
the  Play-House,  the  Beast  was  allowed  a  den. 
There  at  night,  he  could  hear  overhead  the  mov- 
ing feet  of  the  assembling  audience,  the  music 
of  the  orchestra,  and  the  clapping  of  hands  as 
the  play  went  on.  He  could  hear  her,  too!  He 
could  hear  Beauty,  as  she  laughed,  and  danced 
and  sang.  He  knew  when  she  had  completed 
her  act  and  waited  the  expected  encore.  And 
little  did  the  audience  think  that  it  clapped  its 
hands  above  the  head  of  one  who  was  as 
wretched  as  was  the  Beast.  And  in  his  den  the 
Beast  kept  sacred  relics;  there  he  cherished  a 
withered  rose  which  had  once  been  in  her  hair, 
a  mislaid  handkerchief,  a  program  which  her 
hand  had  touched.   Talk  to  that  man  in  public. 
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and  he  was  gentle,  he  was  humble,  but  talk 
when  in  private,  touch  upon  that  one  subject, 
and  he  would  tremble,  his  eye  would  bum  like 
flame,  and  his  voice  would  become  shrill,  as 
though  he  writhed  in  pain.  What  subject? 
Hopeless  love?  Ah;  there  was  a  heart,  too,  in 
that  mis-shapen  body,  and  the  heartbeat  of  the 
Beast  quickened  because  of  his  love  for  Beauty. 

A  singular  den!  To  reach  it  the  Beast  must 
cross  the  Play-House  stage.  Above  him,  then, 
was  poised  the  "rain-box,"  the  cylinder  for  cre- 
ating wind,  the  lightning  tubes  and  the  sheets  of 
metal  to  produce  the  noise  of  thunder.  Above 
him  hung  the  painted  "drops,"  the  gardens  and 
streets,  the  parks  and  palaces,  the  seas  and 
clouds,  or,  it  may  be,  dingy  hovels.  And  some 
in  use;  some  dust  or  cob-web  covered — never  to 
be  used  again.  But  under  the  stage  was  the 
nondescript,  strange  machinery — the  lifts  and 
slides  and  traps — from  where  came  the  appari- 
tions in  the  witch's  cauldron,  or  Mephistopheles 
appeared  as  from  the  nether  world.  And  there 
the  Beast  could  agonize  in  hopeless  passion. 
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Yes,  even  at  those  times  when  the  auditorium 
was  a  blaze  of  light,  and  the  magnetism  of  a  full- 
house  seemed  to  come  through  the  very  floor,  or 
on  some  "dark-night,"  when  the  home  was  de- 
serted and  silent.  The  mind  of  the  Beast  was 
deeply  religious,  to  the  scene-painter  he  would 
say,  "O  I  know  what  I  am;  but  may  I  not  wor- 
ship?" or,  "In  the  coming  world,  shall  I  be  thus?" 
Perhaps  there  was  a  bitterness  in  his  heart,  too, 
when  he  thought  of  his  life's  handicap.  How 
great  his  defects  must  appear  in  her  eyes!  His 
only  golden  moments  were  those  in  which  he 
might,  unnoticed,  look  upon  her  face,  or  listen  to 
her  merry  voice.  And  so  the  Beast,  the  poor  de- 
formed one,  the  cripple  and  menial,  was 
wretched.  And  so  Beauty  was  all  delight;  be- 
hind the  footlights,  and  along  life's  path  she 
laughed  and  danced  and  sang. 

The  Green  Room  was  the  heart  of  the  theater. 
There  beat  its  crimson  life.  The  Green  Room  was 
the  focus  of  the  true  and  the  sham.  Its  great 
clock,  it  had  ticked  away  the  moments  in  the  lives 
of  genius ;  and  its  tall  mirror,  it  had  reflected  the 
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faces  and  forms  of  beauty.  What  sparkling  wit, 
what  badinage,  what  repartee,  its  walls  had 
heard!  Of  what  compliments,  of  adulations,  of 
ill-concealed  jealousies,  heart-burnings,  it  was 
the  scene !'  It  was  there  that  the  actor  or  actress 
went  for  a  moment  before  they  made  their  first 
entries  upon  the  stage;  or  after  a  moment,  a 
scene  of  triumph.  There,  indeed,  came  Thalia, 
Clio  and  Melpomene.  What  "plots"  were  there ! 
Clio  needed  to  watch  her  sisters — for  Thalia  will 
not  always  make  her  exit  when  enters  Melpo- 
mene. Yes,  the  Green  Room  was  the  heart  of  the 
theater.  There  beat  its  crimson  life.  The  Green 
Room  was  the  focus  of  the  true  and  the  sham. 
And  there  stood  Beauty — at  that  moment  the 
focus  of  all. 

The  water  which  rippled,  brightly-clear,  be- 
neath the  trees  which  shaded  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Play-House  came  from  the  splendid  moun- 
tains beyond.  For  the  abode  of  the  Play-House 
was  in  an  oasis  in  a  land  of  romance.  And  toward 
that  oasis,  at  that  very  moment,  too,  came  one  to 
look  on  Beauty.  The  man  was  not  handsome,  but 
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his  face  was  strong.  He  was  a  man  to  do  or  die. 
He  was  bronzed  by  sun  and  winds,  unshaven  and 
roughly  clad.  His  eye  was  resolute,  in  his  heart 
was  love — but  what  was  that  to  Beauty?  What 
was  it  to  the  merry  soubrette  that  she  had  made 
a  lover  wretched?  His  letters  had  been  unan- 
swered ;  he  was  forgotten  in  her  merry  life.  Clio 
has  now  made  record  of  this  coming  lover.  The 
laurel-crowned  one  has  now  given  his  name  a 
place  on  her  scroll  of  fame.  But  what  of  that? 
Surely  she  omitted  a  thought.  The  First  of 
Muses  has  a  strange  manner,  sometimes  of  not 
learning  the  first  of  truth.  And  History  is  im- 
perfect thereby.  And  yet !  We  will  not  write  of 
desperate  love,  of  broken  faith.  What  use  had 
Beauty  for  such  a  heart? 

If  the  deserted  playhouse  is  a  place  of  gloom 
by  day,  how  much  more  so  in  the  solemn  night! 
At  the  hour  of  twelve,  when  the  moon  looked  in 
at  the  high  side  windows,  or  the  light  lay  pallied 
on  the  empty  stage — what  a  ghostly  place! 
Then,  indeed,  one  might  imagine  as  he  chose. 
"A  Ballade  of  Dead  Ladies" — the  ghosts  of 
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ghosts.  Then,  indeed,  one  might  believe  that  he 
beheld,  passing  across  the  boards  a  dim  process 
sion.  There,  indeed,  one  might  imagine  the 
shades  of  beauty,  gone  to  dust  and  the  sham 
which  they  created.  Amy  and  Camille,  Heloise 
and  Leah ;  and  Juliet,  Ophelia,  Desdemona,  Ros- 
alind, Portia,  Cordelia;  and  Sappho,  Cleopatra, 
Helen— and  those  who  loved  them.  Why,  the 
Play-House  was  filled  with  ghosts,  its  very  air  re- 
whispered  the  words  of  love,  its  very  timbers- 
were  vibrant  with  impassioned  speech.  Yet  the 
Beast  thought  not  of  these.  For  Beauty's  sake 
he  had  left  his  den  and  crept  through  the  dark- 
ened house.  The  place  for  him  was  haunted,  but 
it  was  haunted  with  a  living  presence.  Across  the 
stage,  he  limped  back  and  forth,  again  and  again. 
In  the  half  lighted  gloom  he  appeared  to  feast  his 
soul ;  he  all  but  kissed  the  boards  where  her  slip- 
pered feet  had  trod. 

Never  does  the  theater  present  a  more  ani- 
mated and  brilliant  appearance  than  when  the 
curtain  is  about  to  rise  upon  the  opening  night 
of  "The  Season;'*  and  there  is  a  sadness  when  it 
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is  about  to  fall  at  its  close.  "The  half  hour !  the 
half-hour!"  With  the  first  comes  that  warning 
cry  of  the  bell-boy.  There  is  intense  expecta- 
tion. The  orchestra  has  taken  its  place;  actors, 
and  actresses  have  "pulled  themselves  together;" 
the  audience  waits.  "The  half  hour!  the  half 
hour!"  But  the  other?  There  is  a  tinge  of  sad- 
ness when  the  curtain  is  about  to  fall. 

Could  it  be  that  the  sylph-like  Beauty  had 
wrecked  a  life?  It  was  whispered  that  she  had. 
In  the  Play-House  she  had  made  her  boast.  She 
could  give  the  wound,  but  she  comprehended  not 
its  pain.  And  this  strong  lover — he  had  wasted 
his  gold,  he  had  forgotten  ambition,  he  had  built 
upon  the  sands.  But  he  would  be  a  man  again. 

Beneficent  Nature!  Great  healer  who  works 
with  Timie !  Day  after  day,  the  strong  man  gath- 
ered new  strength  for  his  hour  of  trial.  Day  after 
day,  the  weak  Beast  lost  courage  and  looked  on 
life  with  fear.  Across  the  great  plains,  over 
peaked  mountains,  by  the  course  of  streams, 
through  deep  defiles,  through  the  primitive  world 
came  the  one;  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Play- 
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House  lived  the  other.  While  the  one  walked  by 
the  side  of  slow-paced  cattle,  or  guarded  them  at 
night,  while  he  listened  to  the  echoing  thunder 
of  the  tempest  upon  the  hills,  or  the  whisper  of 
the  winds  as  they  crept  across  the  waste,  the 
other  gazed,  pale-faced  upon  the  fair  soubrette, 
on  hated  existence  in  the  solitude  of  his  unknown 
den.  While  the  one  stood  by  some  wayside 
grave,  and  read  a  lesson  in  the  silent  stars,  the 
other  looked  on  the  reverse  of  life  and  listened 
to  the  plaudits  that  greeted  sham.  Time  but 
weakened  the  more  the  poor,  weak  Beast,  and 
gave  strength  to  the  man  already  strong. 

From  floor  to  ceiling,  from  orchestra  rail  to 
the  last  bench  in  the  upper  circle,  the  Play-House 
was  filled,  not  a  seat  was  empty.  The  magnetism 
of  the  "full  house"  was  there;  on  this,  "the  last 
night,"  each  actor  and  actress  would  do  their 
best.  Beauty  would  shine  in  splendor.  And  "the 
house"  was  "good  natured,"  the  company's  part- 
ing efforts  would  be  met  with  applause.  Beau- 
ty's lovers  were  there;  they  were  in  force  that 
night.  They  were  in  boxes  or  front  seats  of  the 
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parquette  stalls,  and  there  was  an  open  and 
laughing  rivalry  between  the  young  gallants  who 
came  to  the  playhouse  in  the  very  highest  heeled 
of  boots,  and  in  buckskin  gloves,  embroidered  in 
silken  patterns,  and  who  had  hidden  love-notes 
in  the  bouquets  of  flowers  that  they  had  left  at 
the  theater  side-door,  or  to  be  handed  to  Beauty 
across  the  footlights  at  the  end  of  an  act.  O  yes, 
the  lovers  openly  vied  with  each  other  that  night, 
and  in  the  Green  Room  what  laughter  when  the 
love  notes  were  read,  or  perhaps  coquette  Beauty 
might  hide  one  away  amid  her  corsage,  above 
her  merry  heart. 

Yes,  in  her  scantiest  of  skirts,  in  her  rose-col- 
ored tights.  Beauty  would  whirl  and  dip  and 
glide.  She  would  sway  her  white  arms,  her  feet 
would  seem  not  to  touch  the  boards.  Her  laugh 
would  be  never  more  merry,  she  would  warble  as 
a  bird,  the  little  round  swells  of  bosom  would 
rise  cind  fall.  Beauty  would  be  mad  with  life, 
intoxicated  with  artistic  joy.  She  would  toss  her 
curls,  bronze  gold;  to  a  dozen  lovers  she  would 
send  glances,  from  her  eyes,  sea-green.  But  two 
of  her  lovers  were  not  among  those.    In  a  sha- 
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dowed  comer  of  the  stage,  beyond  the  "wings," 
the  pale  Beast  gnawed  his  finger  ends  in  a  jeal- 
ous rage,  and  far  back  amid  the  audience,  by  a 
circle  column,  there  sat  a  mcin.  He  was  yet  un- 
shaven, unkempt,  as  he  had  come  from  the  dusty 
road.  His  face  was  set  and  stem,  and  he  glanced 
from  deep-set  eyes. 

In  the  years  ago?  Well,  hearts  are  ever  the 
same.  Thalia,  Melpomene  are  ever  busy,  and 
Clio  records  men's  deeds.  What  of  the  strong 
man,  what  of  the  weak?  Of  the  first  the  laurel- 
crowned  Muse  had  recorded  the  deeds,  and  of  the 
second,  what  need  to  tell?  Long  before  the 
strong  man  had  won  renown,  the  Beast  was  free 
of  love.  One  lies  now  in  a  classic  pile  among 
illustrous  dead,  and  the  other  fills  an  unnoticed 
grave.  Yes,  the  strong  man  passed  on,  he 
wrested  victory  from  defeat,  he  won  triumph 
after  triumph  in  savage  lands  among  savage  men, 
and  in  the  parliament  of  the  foremost  nation  of 
the  earth,  and  his  name  was  spoken  upon  the 
continents  and  the  seven  seas.  He  could  have 
covered  Beauty  with  rare  silks  and  laces,  with 
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gold  and  precious  stones,  he  could  have  lifted 
her  to  a  position  in  life  where  she  would  have 
been  envied  among  wealth  and  fashion  in  the 
halls  of  the  great.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  And 
the  weak  man  remained  where  he  could  look 
upon  the  thoughtless  little  actress,  and  so  he  met 
his  fate.  Upon  the  floor  of  that  room  which  had 
been  the  den  of  the  Beast,  there  is  a  dark,  red 
spot,  blood  it  is  said,  that  refuses  to  be  moved  to 
this  very  day. 

And  Beauty  drifted — where?  Bright,  humcin 
butterfly,  foolish  little  girl!  We  have  a  mental 
picture  of  her,  with  a  saddened  face  and  life- 
wearied  eyes.  Yet  peace  be  with  her.  At  this 
hour  the  moonlight  falls  through  the  Play-House 
windows,  and  upon  that  spot  of  the  deserted 
stage  v/here  once  she  laughed  and  danced  and 
sang. 


III. 
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THE  Play-House  was  haunted.  At  first  this 
fact  was  only  hinted  of,  whispered  about 
as  a  secret,  but  later  openly  declared,  and  was 
known  to  every  actor  and  attache  of  the  theater 
and  through  them  reported  to  the  outer  world. 
Strange  and  unearthly  sounds  were  heard  in  the 
building,  and  at  uncanny  hours,  and,  at  last,  the 
makers,  the  ghosts  themselves,  appeared.  The 
young  scene-painter,  he  was  then  in  his  'teens 
and  proud,  that  at  such  an  unusual  age  he  should 
be  the  artist  in  charge  of  the  Scene-Painter's  Gal- 
lery,  listened  incredulously  to  those  tales  concern- 
ing the  nocturnal  visitants  to  the  Play-House  and 
yet  with  that  delicious  little  lump  of  chilliness  be- 
tween the  shoulder-blades,  which  often  comes  in 
spite  of  one's  self  at  the  recital  of  some  occult 
tale,  and  he  also  took  a  sort  of  fearful  pleasure  in 
being,  at  times,  in  those  places  alone  where  the 
supernatural  beings  were  reported  to  have  been. 
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Yet  there  were  moments  when  he  hardly  dared 
to  lift  his  eyes  and  look  toward  some  dark,  open 
doorway,  or  entrance  to  gallery  or  passage  for 
the  fear  that  that  which  had  been  might  be  again. 
Yes,  the  Play-House  was  haunted,  and  surely 
there  were  times  when  one  could  feel  it  in  the 
very  air. 

Nonsense?  Well,  perhaps.  Of  course  those 
weird  sounds  that  were  heard  upon  the  stage, 
and  in  the  auditorium  of  the  theater  might  have 
been  accounted  for,  if  properly  investigated  or 
examined  from  the  depths  of  common  sense. 
And  those  things  which  were  seen?  Well,  well 
— we  will  let  that  question  go  undecided  for 
awhile.  The  whispering  of  unseen  beings,  the 
soft  fall  of  stealthy  footsteps,  or  the  noise  of  quick- 
ly-running feet  and  sudden  peals  of  laughter; 
these  sounds  were  heard.  And  tappings  upon  the 
walls,  too,  and  the  midnight  call  of  a  ghostly 
prompter's  whistle,  the  moving  of  invisible 
scenery,  the  declaiming  of  unseen  actors,  and  the 
clapping  hands  of  an  unseen,  phantom  audience. 
There  was  one  ghost — a  voice  only — which,  after 
the  most  approved  manner  of  feminine  ghosts. 
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uttered  the  lamentation,  "Woes  me!  woes  me!" 
and  one  could  hear  her  weep  and  sob  among  the 
stage-wings.  And  there  was  another,  of  the 
masculine  gender,  who  haunted  the  auditorium 
circles  and  made  itself  visible  to  the  physical  eye. 
The  night  watchman  had  once  called  out  to  it — 
this  ghost — as  it  sat  in  the  center  of  the  first 
circle,  and  had  even  threatened  to  shoot.  And 
this  ghost  had  so  far  heeded  the  warning  that  it 
had  shifted  its  position  to  the  second  circle,  and, 
finally,  to  the  third  or  uppermost  circle.  But  it 
had  done  this,  apparently,  in  a  kind  of  derision. 

Nonsense?  Well,  that  night  watchman  was  a 
close  friend  of  the  writer,  the  latter  possessed 
great  confidence  in  his  friend;  through  years  of 
that  friendship  he  never  knew  him  to  once  tell 
a  lie. 

Ghost  stories?  They  are  antiquated,  out  of 
date,  obsolete,  exploded !  Science  has  long  since 
laid  ghost-stories  to  rest — perhaps.  As  with  his 
scalpel  the  surgeon  finds  no  trace  of  a  soul,  so 
modem  science  has  no  place  for  ghosts.  "A  gas- 
eous vertebrate" — ridiculous!   And  yet  we  have 
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Societies  of  Psychical  Research,  and  they  make, 
then,  some  very  odd  claims.  And  the  writer 
has  been  to  seances,  too,  and  talked  with  men 
with  older  and  wiser  heads  than  his  own,  who 
made  assertion  that  they  have  conversed  with 
the  dead.  Well,  we  will  let  all  that  go.  Yet, 
tell  me  this,  my  friend,  why,  now,  as  I  paused  a 
moment  from  writing,  and  thought  of  one  long 
dead,  why  did  the  door  of  my  study  slowly  open, 
remain  so  for  a  moment,  and  then  slowly  close 
again?  The  night  is  still,  there  is  not  another 
living  being  save  myself  in  this  building.  Ah! 
I  know.  There  is  an  adjustment  in  the  atmos- 
phere between  two  currents  of  air,  one  warm, 
one  cold,  of  the  hallway  and  this  room.  A  man 
with  gray  in  his  hair  does  not  want  to  be  made  a 
fool  of  by  such  an  occurrence  as  that.  And  yet 
I  would  have  been  just  as  satisfied  if  the  phe- 
nomenon had  transpired  at  some  other  moment. 
It  was  slightly  disturbing. 

**Tempus  omnia  revelat,"  and  this  is  not  much 
of  a  ghost  story,  only  a  reminiscence  of  a  some- 
what imaginary  episode  in  the  writer's  life  when 
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alone  upon  the  Scene-Painter's  Gallery  of  the  de- 
serted theater. 

In  the  building — the  Play-House — no  place 
more  likely  to  suggest  unwelcome  thoughts  of 
the  supernatural,  in  the  mind  of  a  young  man — 
than  was  that  same  Scene-Painter's  Gallery. 
The  theater  itself  was  a  lonely  place  when  not  in 
use.  Even  the  exterior  at  the  twilight  hour,  or 
when  the  gleam  of  the  moon  fell  upon  the  white 
walls,  was  suggestive.  But  what  was  that  as 
compared  to  the  interior?  And  if  on  a  "dark 
night,"  the  young  scene-painter  worked  at  the 
"flats"  or  on  a  "drop"  what  strange  shadows 
were  cast  upon  the  gallery  walls  from  the  inter- 
rupted beams  of  the  suspended  lamps.  How 
black  were  the  stair  hallways,  leading  to  the  gal- 
lery from  below.  On  play  nights  the  scene- 
painter  worked  amid  a  blaze  of  lights — keeping 
time,  perhaps,  with  his  brush  strokes  to  the 
sounds  of  music  and  dancing  feet ;  but  when  there 
alone  it  was  very  different.  And  when  outside  the 
building  there  were  wild  gusts  of  wind  and  rain, 
or  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  a  summer  storm, 
or  the  fierce  sounds  of  the  winter  blizzards,  it 
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was  very  ghostly.  One  might  then  be  suspicious 
of  his  own  shadow.  And  what  hollow,  moaning 
sounds  were  echoed  through  the  empty  building 
and  if  even  a  mouse  scampered  across  the  stage, 
squealing  as  it  went,  the  effect  was  actually 
startling.  "In  days  of  old  when  Knights  were 
bold,"  the  young  aspirant,  for  the  golden  spurs, 
was  required  to  keep  vigil  for  one  night  at  least, 
by  the  church  altar  and  there  watch  the  sword 
and  shield  which  he  was  in  the  future  to  use.  The 
young  scene-painter  would  almost  as  soon  have 
endured  that  medieval  ordeal  as  to  be  alone  at 
night;  after  listening  to  some  of  the  strange 
stories  that  he  was  told  by  day,  upon  the  Scene- 
Painter's  Gallery  of  the  haunted  theater. 

Of  all  the  friends  of  his  lifetime,  the  writer 
never  found  another  one  who  was  the  half  as  ec- 
centric as  was  the  old  theater  music-copyist.  He 
was  odd  beyond  all  telling.  In  thought,  in  ac- 
tion and  in  dress,  he  appeared  at  least  to  be  fifty 
years  behind  his  time.  He  was  most  ceremonial 
in  his  manners,  punctilious  to  the  last  degree ;  he 
took  snuff  and  was  the  possessor  of  a  remarkable 
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laugh.  This  laugh  was  varied  in  endless  tones 
as  though  it  were  brought  forth  from  some  mus- 
ical instrument — tones  which  made  the  laugh  ex- 
press mirth,  friendship,  questioning,  indifference, 
derision,  anger,  contempt,  warning,  and  a  some- 
thing that  was  almost  diabolic.  It  really  made 
the  old  music-copyist,  on  occasions,  give  one  the 
creeps  and  it  was  often  used  upon  the  astonished 
scene-painter  in  all  its  chromatic  power.  And 
then  his  quaint,  yet  imperative  manner  in  offer- 
ing one  snuff !  Resist  it  who  could  ?  Many  the 
time  that  he  had  come  up  the  gallery  stairs; 
many  the  time  he  had  advanced  without  uttering 
a  word,  and  to  the  man  busy  with  brush  and  col- 
ors, held  forth  the  ancient  snuff-box,  that  he 
might  take  from  it  a  pinch  of  the  fragrant  dust. 
And  then,  after  both  scene-painter  and  music- 
copyist  had  sneezed  in  friendship,  the  old  man 
would  depart,  still  without  uttering  a  single 
word,  and  descend  from  the  gallery,  by  the  stairs 
on  the  opposite  side  from  those  on  which  he  had 
come  up.  And  sometimes,  too,  he  would  indulge 
him.self  in  his  remarkable  laughter  as  he  crossed 
the  stage  below  and  then  ascended  by  a  little 
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spiral  staircase  to  his  own  little  den,  where  he 
passed  so  many  hours  in  copying  the  notes  of 
overture  or  interlude.  About  the  whole  proceed- 
ing of  his  coming  to  the  gallery,  then,  there  was 
something  that  was  extremely  ludicrous,  and  yet 
extremely  ghostly. 

Why  was  the  young  scene-painter  so  excep- 
tionally nervous  that  night?  That  night  was  no 
different  from  som^e  of  the  others  when  he  had 
worked  on  the  gallery  alone.  True  there  was  a 
wind  which  did  make  strange  and  mournful 
noises  in  every  comer  of  the  building,  and 
through  the  passages  and  along  the  gallery. 
But  it  had  done  so  at  other  times.  And  the  inter- 
vals of  silence  were  filled  with  suggestions,  but 
so  that  had  been  on  other  nights.  But  he  was 
nervous,  so  very  nervous.  Was  it  because  he 
knew  the  night  watchman  had  told  him  that  he 
would  be  detained  that  night,  and  would  not  be 
there  until  an  unusually  late  hour?  Perhaps. 
But  there  seemed  other  cause  than  that.  Why 
did  the  young  painter  think  so  persistently  of  the 
supernatural?  That  the  theater  was  an  acknovd- 
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edged  vantage  place  for  ghosts?  Of  what  it 
was  reported  had  been  seen  there?  Or  was  it 
a  premonition?    What?    We  ask  again — what? 

And  he  was  not  entirely  alone.  His  friend, 
the  old  music-copyist,  was  in  his  room.  And  this 
room  was  on  level  with  the  Scene-Painter's  Gal- 
lery, at  the  extreme  front  of  the  building,  as  the 
gallery  was  at  the  back.  True,  the  room  was 
far  away,  and  there  was  the  deep,  wide  space  of 
darkness  between  the  two  places  of  labor.  And 
yet,  was  that  not  company?  The  old  man  had 
entered  in  at  the  theater  back  door  with  his 
private  latch-key  and,  having  seen  the  light  upon 
the  Scene-Painter's  Gallery  had  come  up  the 
stairs  and  the  quaint,  speechless,  ghostly  panto- 
mime had  been  again  gone  through  with,  and  he 
had  laughed  his  weird,  remarkable  laugh  as  he 
had  crossed  the  stage  going  toward  his  own 
flight  of  stairs.  Then,  why  was  the  scene-painter 
so  nervous?  Could  he  not  find  companionship  in 
the  thought  that  while  he  worked  upon  the  huge 
drop  before  him  the  withered  old  face  of  his  ec- 
centric friend,  with  its  strong  features,  the  promi- 
nent nose,  the  firmly-set  mouth  with  its  thin  lips, 
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the  deeply-set  eyes  with  their  bushy  eyebrows — 
the  face  of  a  fierce,  kindly,  musical  Mephistoph- 
eles,  was  bending  over  the  barred  sheets  of 
paper,  whilst  the  man  was  busy  tracing  the 
countless  notes?  The  copyist  was  busy  with  his 
work,  why  did  not  the  scene-painter  concentrate 
his  thought  upon  his  own?  But  he  could  not. 
He  was  nervous.  He  had  never  been  so  desper- 
ately, horribly  nervous  before.  Outside  of  the 
building  a  dog  came  and  howled  mournfully  and 
the  echoes  sounded  faintly  between  the  inter- 
ior walls.  The  howling  of  a  dog  has  been  a  sign 
from  time  immemorial,  has  it  not?  of  the  near- 
ness of  death.  The  young  scene-painter  would 
have  given,  what  would  he  not  have  given,  to 
have  been  on  the  outside  of  the  building  too?  A 
sudden  fear  came  upon  him,  he  experienced  an 
indefinable  sensation  that  was  not  to  be  endured. 
He  would  go ;  he  would  leave  the  building.  The 
old  music-copyist  might  remain  there  should  he 
choose ;  he  might  list  to  the  music  of  the  spheres 
if  he  desired,  but  the  scene-painter  woud  go — 
he  could  not  summons  sufficient  courage  to  re- 
main. 
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Yet  he  would  go  slowly.  He  did  not  dare  to 
hurry.  First  he  must  put  out  the  lamps,  one  by 
one,  when  that  act  was  completed  he  must  grope 
in  the  darkness  down  the  stairs.  Down  the  first 
flight  of  stairs,  then  a  certain  number  of  steps  on 
the  central  landing,  the  lower  flight  of  stairs,  then 
the  turn,  then  the  inner  room,  from  thence  led 
other  stairs  and  other  passages,  then  the  recep- 
tion room,  and  then  the  door,  and  he  would  be 
free.  But  he  would  not  hurry,  all  of  this  must 
be  done  in  the  dark.  And  it  is  foolish  to  hurry 
in  the  dark  when  one  is  afraid. 

"Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us!" 
Was  that  the  old  music-copyist?  What  was  that 
something  which  came  again  up  the  gallery 
stairs,  that  advanced,  dim,  shadowy,  ghostly, 
more  terrible  than  ever  the  living  man  had  been, 
without  a  sound  across  the  gallery  floor,  and 
paused  before  the  frozen  young  scene-painter, 
and  from  that  well-known  ancient  box  offered  a 
pinch  of  snuff  ?  What  v/as  that  which  with  steady 
and  unchanging  eyes,  set  in  a  face  whose  pallor 
was  frightful,  then  looked  upon  him  ?   V/as  it  the 
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old  music-copyist  who  then  stood  there,  who,  this 
time,  drove  the  young  scene-painter  half  mad 
with  fear?  Was  it  the  same  that  then  passed  on 
and  descended  the  opposite  stairs?  Was  it  its 
farewell  laugh  that  sounded  from  below  on  the 
stage?  Or  was  the  young  scene-painter  mis- 
taken? Was  there  nothing  there?  Was  it  a 
phantom  of  the  brain?  If  it  were,  tell  me  why. 
Why  should  the  startled  youth  just  then  imagine 
that  man  as  a  ghost?  Tell  me  that,  ye  skeptics; 
ye  doubting  Thomases !  Why  did  he  not  imagine 
those  other  things  of  which  he  had  been  told,  in- 
stead of  the  ghost  of  the  one  who,  at  that  mo- 
ment, he  believed  to  be  alive?  Tell  me  that,  I 
say. 

Anyway  the  young  scene-painter  departed 
from  the  building.  And  did  he  hurry?  He  does 
not  know.  When  the  night  watchman  finally 
came  he  found  the  lamps  upon  the  gallery  yet 
burning. 

Was  it  a  ghost?  We  leave  the  answer  to  that 
question  to  the  reader.  We  will  record  a  fact 
and  therein  lies  the  pith  of  my  reminiscence. 
What  the  night  watchman  did  not  find  when  he 
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returned  was  the  dead  body  of  the  eccentric,  old 
music-copyist.  That  was  not  discovered  until  the 
next  morning.  It  lay  where  the  man  had  fallen, 
at  the  foot  of  the  spiral  stairs  which  led  up  into 
his  room.  And  the  neck  of  the  old  copyist  was 
broken.  In  his  room.,  upon  his  copying  table,  the 
copied  sheets  of  music  were  ready  for  the  orches- 
tra, and  the  following  night  the  musicians  played 
the  harmonies  from  those  notes  which  the  hand 
of  the  now  dead  man  had  traced.  The  young 
scene-painter  furnished  this  scene  for  that  night's 
performance,  too.  The  first  thing  told  to  him  upon 
his  arriving  at  the  theater  on  the  morning  after 
his  strange  experience,  was  that  the  music- 
copyist  was  dead  and  that  his  body  had  been 
found  as  described,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  Had 
one  looked  at  the  finished  scene  with  a  critical 
eye  they  might  easily  have  known  that  certain 
portions  of  the  work  were  done  by  a  trembling 
hand. 

I  will  lock  my  study  door.  I  do  not  like  it  to 
open  and  shut  again  in  that  mysterious  manner. 


m 


